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DISCLAIMER 


This  study  represents  the  views  of  the  author  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
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with  Air  Force  Regulation  1 10-8,  it  is  not  copyrighted,  but  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  government. 
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of  Air  University  Library,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama  36112-5564  (telephone 
[334]  953-7223  or  DSN  493-7223). 


ABSTRACT 


TITLE:  The  Need  for  Creative  Doctrine  and  Tactics 
AUTHOR:  Daniel  P.  Woodward,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 

Doctrine  and  Tactics  are  fundamental  elements  of  military  science.  As  such,  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  they  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  future  threats.  To  ensure  this  occurs, 
doctrine  and  tactics  must  be  balanced  between  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  creativity  and 
vision  of  officers  and  NCOs.  This  balanced  perspective  may  best  be  developed  through 
the  construction  of  a  creative  military  culture  designed  to  stimulate  creative  thinking.  This 
creative  culture  can  develop  provided  emphasis  is  placed  on  educational  programs  and  on 
the  removal  of  barriers  to  creative  thought  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Mr.  Robert  Smith 
Baltimore  Maryland 


Department  of  War 
Washington,  DC,  14  Dec  1862 


Sir: 


I  regret  to  inform  you  your  son  was  killed  in  action  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
distinguished  service  of  the  Union  at  Fredricksburg,  Virginia.  Ordinarily,  this  letter  would 
end  here  with  my  deepest  sympathy  and  assurance  of  your  son’s  honored  service  to  a 
grateful  nation.  However,  conditions  compel  me  to  explain  further  this  sad  event.  The 
facts  are  not  pleasant  in  this  circumstance,  but  I  believe  your  preference  for  facts  rather 
than  pleasantries  to  be  hkely. 

As  you  know.  President  Lincoln  recently  replaced  General  McClellan  as 
Commander-in-Chief  with  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  I  raise  this  point  only  to  clarify 
the  issue  of  responsibility  in  your  mind.  For  in  addition  to  having  command  of  all  Union 
forces.  General  Burnside  was  personally  in  charge  and  on  the  battlefield  when  your  son 
died  in  Virginia. 

General  Burnside’s  plan  to  take  Fredricksburg  and  destroy  General  Lee’s  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  proceeded  smoothly  until  December  13th.  At  that  point,  the  General 
had  successfully  crossed  the  Rappahannock  River  via  a  series  of  pontoon  bridges  and 
captured  the  city  and  surrounding  valley.  To  his  Southwest,  General  Lee  occupied  a 
series  of  small  hills  and  ridges  known  as  Marye’s  Heights. 

On  the  13th,  General  Burnside  ordered  your  son’s  division  to  attack  the  heights. 
As  thousands  of  our  Union’s  most  honorable  soldiers  pushed  forward  and  upward,  they 
were  cut  down  by  gun  fire  from  secure  positions  in  the  hills. 

Fredricksburg  was  a  disaster  for  our  forces  and  cost  us  15,000  good  men  like  your 
son.  However,  in  defense  of  General  Burnside,  his  battlefield  tactics  were  entirely 
consistent  with  what  we  believe  today  as  the  most  effective  means  to  employ  forces.  That 
is,  to  apply  a  massive  and  overwhelming  frontal  attack  and  strike  a  single  decisive  blow,  in 
this  case,  against  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Although  the  General  applied  these 
procedures  on  less  than  favorable  ground,  you  must  understand  that  in  war,  as  in  life,  old 
habits  die  hard.  Such  are  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 

I  trust  you  will  take  solace,  as  do  I,  in  the  fact  that  your  son  died  proudly  in  the 
service  of  our  great  nation.  It  is  with  deepest  sympathy  I  leave  you  now  and  return  to  the 
pressing  affairs  of  our  Union,  lest  he  have  died  in  vain. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


E.  M.  Stanton 
Secretary  of  War 


VI 


INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  examines  the  concepts  of  doctrine  and  tactics  as  foundations  for  military 
action.  As  with  the  bloody  slaughter  at  Fredricksburg,  it  maintains  that  on  the  battlefield,  both  are 
tightly  linked  to  each  other  mid  to  success  or  failure.  Furthermore,  it  asserts  that  doctrine  and 
tactics  based  solely  on  historical  analysis  are  both  dangerous  and  unnecessary,  since  they  force 
upon  us  the  most  fundamental  of  errors.  That  of  fighting  tomorrow’s  wars  as  we  fought  the 
war’s  of  yesterday. 

The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  effective  doctrine  and  tactics  must  be  developed  from  a 
balance  between  the  lessons  of  history  and  a  unique,  nurtured  element  of  leadership  I  call  creative 
vision. 

To  examine  this  thesis,  this  paper  first  provides  a  survey  of  current  philosophies  regarding 
doctrine  and  tactics,  including  definitions  and  models  of  importance.  In  addition,  three  studies  of 
"historically  based  doctrine"  are  briefly  presented.  The  second  section  offers  a  model  designed  to 
help  assess  the  balance  between  history  and  creativity  in  military  doctrine,  thereby  asserting  that 
this  perspective  is  preferable  to  one  that  derives  doctrine  solely  from  the  lessons  of  history. 
Furthermore,  the  model  addresses  the  need  for  creative  thinking  as  a  method  to  manage  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  the  future.  Finally,  the  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  training  officers  and  NCOs  to  think  creatively  and  provides  examples  of  methods 
proven  effective  in  developing  creative  thinking  among  our  military  leaders. 
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SECTION  ONE 


UNDERSTANDING  RELEVANT  TERMINOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 

Neither  a  wise  man  nor  a  brave  man  lies  down  on  the  tracks  of  history  to  wait  for 

the  train  of  the  future  to  run  over  him. 

Eisenhower 

Terms  Defined 

Tactics,  strategy,  policy  and  doctrine  are  nebulous  subjects.  Difficult  to  precisely  define, 
they  continually  push  at  each  other  and  at  the  fringes  of  other  important  fundamental  war  fighting 
concepts  in  an  effort  to  locate  a  niche.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  define  these  terms  as  clearly  as 
possible  before  continuing  with  any  discussion. 

Tactics.  Army  Field  Manual  100-5  defines  tactics  as  "the  art  and  science  of  employing 
available  means  to  win  battles  and  engagements.  Tactics  is  battlefield  problem-solving-usually 
rapid  and  dynamic  in  nature."^  Naval  Doctrine  Publication  1  calls  tactics  "the  art  of  selecting  die 
right  tools  for  the  job.  A  technique  describes  a  way  systems  or  units  can  be  employed  in 

Furthermore,  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Field  Manual  1  (FMFM)  defines  tactics  as  "the  art 
and  science  of  winning  engagements  and  battles.  It  includes  the  use  of  firepower  and  maneuver, 
the  integration  of  different  arms,  and  the  immediate  exploitation  of  success  to  defeat  the  enemy"^ 
(emphasis  added  throughout  paragraph). 

The  unifying  theme  and  the  key  point  to  remember  regarding  these  definitions  is  that  each 
emphasizes  specific  battlefield  maneuver  employed  within  a  specific  theater  of  operation  and 
employed  at  a  specific  time.  It  is  this  employment  focus  that  serves  to  discriminate  between 
tactics  and  other  terms. 
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Strategy.  Perhaps  most  often  confiised  with  tactics,  strategy  lacks  this  employment 

focus. 

In  simplest  terms,  strategy  is  a  plan  of  action  that  organizes  efforts  to  achieve 
objectives.  The  broad  and  complex  modern  context  within  which  the  strategist 
operates,  however,  means  that  simple  definitions  shed  little  light  on  the  factors  that 
make  strategy  the  most  fundamental  and  most  difficult  of  all  military  arts.  In  the 
modem  era,  it  is  much  more  accurate  and  descriptive  to  consider  strategy  as  a 
complex  decision  making  process  that  connects  the  ends  sought  (objectives)  with 
the  ways  and  means  of  achieving  those  ends.** 

Likewise,  strategy  has  been  defined  as  "a  broad  concept  embracing  an  objective,  resources,  and  a 
plan  for  using  those  resources  to  achieve  the  objective."^  In  a  similar  fashion,  Clausewitz  defines 
strategy  as  the  "activity  of  planning  and  executing  (these)  engagements  themselves,  and  of 
coordinating  each  of  them  with  others  in  order  to  further  the  object  of  the  war.®"  Furthermore,  he 
specifically  differentiates  between  tactics  and  strategy  by  describing  tactics  as  "the  use  of  armed 
forces  in  the  engagement,"’ and  strategy  as  "the  use  of  engagement  in  the  object  of  the  war."* 
Thus,  in  broad  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  conventional  wisdom  describes  strategy  as 
application  of  military  resources  in  a  planned  and  coordinated  method  of  executing  engagements 
to  achieve  the  objective(s)  of  the  war,  while  tactics  focuses  more  on  the  application  of  military 
resources  in  a  planned  and  coordinated  method  to  achieve  the  objective(s)  of  the  engagement. 

Policy.  Likewise,  policy  is  often  confused  with  other  important  military  terms.  Policies 
are  defined  as  "broad  statements  of  intent  with  regard  to  goals"®  and  are  general  and  ambiguous  in 
nature.  For  example,  a  policy  lacks  specific  objectives,  plans,  or  resources,  and  does  not  describe 
"how"  issues  should  be  resolved.  Instead,  a  policy  will  focus  on  a  general  frame  of  reference. 
Examples  include  "containment,"  "free  trade,"  or  "unconditional  surrender." 
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Doctrine.  This  discussion  leads  to  the  definition  of  doctrine  as  it  pertains  to  military 

operations.  Admittedly,  as  with  tactics,  strategy,  and  policy,  literally  hundreds  of  variations  to 

the  definition  may  be  found,  but  most  share  several  common  attributes. 

Joint  Publication  1-01  defines  doctrine  as  "fundamental  principles  by  which  military  forces 

guide  their  actions  in  support  of  national  objectives.  It  is  authoritative,  but  requires  judgment  in 

application."^®  Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  likewise,  asserts  that  doctrine  "provides  the  framework  for 

understanding  how  to  apply  military  power.  It  is  what  history  has  taught  us  works  well  in  war,  as 

well  as  what  does  not."”  In  addition.  Marine  Corps  Field  Manual  1  describes  doctrine  as: 

a  teaching  advanced  as  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  subject 
of  war,  from  its  nature  and  theory  to  its  preparation  and  conduct.  Doctrine 
establishes  a  particular  way  of  thinking  about  war  and  a  way  of  fighting,  a 
philosophy  for  leading  marines  in  combat,  a  mandate  for  professionalism,  and  a 
common  language.'^ 

Furthermore,  Army  Field  Manual  100-5  asserts  that  "doctrine  builds  on  the  collective  knowledge 

and  wisdom  gained  through  recent  conduct  of  operations."”  However,  the  simplest  definition  is 

found  in  Drew  and  Snow’s  Strategy,  where  doctrine  is  defined  as; 

what  we  believe  about  the  best  way  to  conduct  military  affairs.  Its  (doctrine)  first 
function  is  to  provide  a  tempered  analysis  of  experience  and  a  determination  of 
beliefs.  Its  second  function  is  to  teach  those  beliefs  to  each  succeeding  generation. 

Its  third  function  is  to  provide  a  common  basis  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  can  provide  guidance  for  actions.” 

Terms  Related.  Clearly,  tactics,  strategy,  policy,  and  doctrine  each  are  terms  with  a 
special  relevance.  Yet,  it  is  also  clear  that  these  terms  may  be  related.  To  clarify  this  relationship, 
I  offer  the  following  model: 
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STRATEGY 


FIGURE  1 


In  this  model,  policy  drives  the  development  of  specific  strategies,  which  consist  of 
resources,  plans,  and  objectives.  Doctrine  enters  the  analysis  through  what  we  believe  is  the  best 
way  to  conduct  military  operations,  thereby  directly  influencing  the  type  of  plans  developed. 

From  this,  specific  battlefield  tactics  are  executed  and  the  results  funneled  back  into  future 
doctrine  through  a  feedback  loop  of  perception. 

Returning  now,  to  the  previous  definitions  of  doctrine  and  using  the  model  above  (figure 
1)  as  a  frame  of  reference,  it  is  clear  that  doctrine  based  on  flawed  perceptions  will  weaken  the 
planning  portion  of  strategy  and  ultimately  undermine  battlefield  tactics.  While  Joint  Publication 
1-01  offers  the  caveat  that  doctrine  requires  "judgment  in  application,"  like  other  sources 
referenced  above,  it  fails  to  emphasize  that  effective  doctrine  must  reflect  a  creative  vision  of  the 
future.  As  a  result,  we  are  led  to  believe  we  may  successfully  walk  toward  tomorrow’s  wars, 
solely  by  looking  backward! 
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Historical  Examples 

Fredricksberg  Revisited.  Consider  Union  doctrine  during  the  American  Civil  War  and 
more  specifically  at  Fredricksburg  as  described  in  the  following  passage  by  military  historian,  B. 
H.  Liddell  Hart. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  strategy  of  direct  approach  which  ruled  throughout  the 
second  half  of  1862  was  appropriately  sealed  by  the  bloody  repulse  at 
Fredricksburg  on  the  13  th  of  December.  And  the  continuance  of  this  strategy  in 
1863  led,  not  to  a  closer  approach  to  Richmond,  but  to  a  Confederate  invasion  of 
Northern  Territory-following  the  collapse  of  the  Union  Army’s  offensive.*® 

Recalling  the  notional  letter  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  question  must  be  asked  that 

had  General  Burnside  rejected  the  concept  of  frontal  assault  at  Fredricksburg,  or  at  the  very  least, 

adjusted  with  maneuver  to  the  staggering  accumulation  of  losses  he  encountered  throughout  the 

battle,  would  the  outcome  have  changed?  Obviously,  this  is  a  hypothetical  without  answer,  but  it 

seems  unlikely  that  application  of  an  alternative  course  could  have  failed  more  completely. 

Gettysburg.  But  disasters  like  Fredricksburg  were  not  reserved  for  the  Union  alone.  For 

as  the  following  fictional  conversation  between  Confederate  General  Longstreet  (Lee’s  second  in 

command)  and  Colonel  Freemantle  (a  British  observer  assigned  to  the  Confederate  army)  taken 

from  The  Killer  Angles  describes,  just  seven  months  after  Fredricksburg,  General  Lee,  as 

Confederate  commander,  faced  an  even  more  defining  moment  at  Gettysburg. 

"God  in  Heaven,"  Longstreet  said,  and  repeated  it,  "there’s  no  strategy  to  this 
bloody  war.  What  it  is  is  old  Napoleon  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  chivalry.  That’s  all  it 

is.  What  were  the  tactics  at  Chancellorsville,  where  we  divided  the  army,  divided 

it,  so  help  me  God,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  got  away  with  it  because  Joe 
Hooker  froze  cold  in  his  stomach?  What  were  the  tactics  yesterday?  What  were 
they  today?  And  what  will  the  blessed  tactics  be  tomorrow?"*^ 

Of  his  failure  at  Gettysburg,  Lee  later  wrote; 

No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  army  for  its  failure  to  accomplish  what  was 
projected  by  me  ...  I  alone  am  to  blame,  in  perhaps  expecting  too  much  of  its 
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prowess  and  valor . . .  could  I  have  foreseen  that  the  attack  on  the  last  day  would 
fail,  I  certainly  would  have  tried  some  other  course  ...  but  I  do  not  know  what 
better  course  I  could  have  pursued.** 

Lee  "never  again  attempted  a  Napoleonic  assault."*^ 

Linebacker  Two.  Of  course,  neither  were  such  failures  reserved  for  the  American  Civil 

War.  For  as  mentioned  earlier,  history  is  replete  with  doctrinal  errors  that  produced  tremendous 

tactical  faults.  For  example,  consider  the  final  major  American  bombing  campaign  of  the  Vietnam 

War.  Dubbed  "Linebacker  Two,"  this  campaign  was  designed  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese 

back  to  peace  negotiations  through  a  series  of  punishing  air  strikes  between  the  18th  and  29th  of 

December  1972.  During  this  period,  thousands  of  sorties  were  flown  by  fighters,  tankers,  and 

bombers  in  an  effort  to  crush  North  Vietnamese  strategic  targets.  Maximum  effort  was  placed 

against  rail  lines,  repair  facilities,  power  production,  and  petroleum  stores. 

Ultimately,  the  primary  objective  of  the  Linebacker  campaign  was  achieved.^”  The  North 

Vietnamese  returned  to  the  peace  talks  and  sued  for  peace.  Furthermore,  many  historians 

consider  Linebacker  Two  bombing  results  to  be  the  best  and  most  influential  of  the  war,  arguing 

away  the  two  percent  loss  rate  as  understandable  given  the  formidable  North  Vietnamese  air 

defense  system.^* 

Yet,  the  question  must  be  asked:  Why  were  15  B-52s  shot  down  during  the  campaign  and 

in  particular,  why  were  nine  shot  down  on  December  20th  alone?  In  many  ways,  December  20, 

1972  resembled  a  modem  day  Fredricksburg  ...  or  Gettysburg  . . .  which  was  created  as  a  result 

of  tactics  based  solely  on  "history  focused"  doctrine.  As  Tilford  writes: 

Linebacker  Two  was  more  of  a  throwback  to  World  War  It’s  era  of  B-29s  ambling 
over  their  target  cities  in  long  bomber  streams.  The  bomber  streams  during  the 
first  three  nights  of  Linebacker  Two  were  up  to  70  miles  in  length.  In  three  plane 
cells,  the  B-52s  lumbered  toward  North  Vietnam  in  what  was  described  as  "an 
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elephant  walk,"  flying  one  after  another  into  one  of  the  world’s  best  air  defense 
systems.^ 

He  continues: 

They  (Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  planners)  were  accustomed  to  considering 
missions  that  would  take  the  B-52s  into  the  Soviet  Union  where  defenses  consisted 
of  much  more  sophisticated  missiles  than  old  SA-2s  given  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
critical  differences  were  that  B-52s  would  penetrate  Soviet  air  space  at  low 
altitude,  after  US  missiles  presumably  had  already  taken  a  toll  on  the  Soviet 
Defenses.  In  contrast,  die  B-52s,  with  their  large  radar  returns,  would  be  flying  at 
about  30,000  feet  over  North  Vietnam  and  would  fly  within  parameters  that  would 
allow  the  SA-2  to  operate  at  maximum  effectiveness.  The  oversight  led  to  flawed 
tactics  in  North  Vietnamese  air  space.  Years  of  jungle  bashing  and  the  routines  of 
planning  for  nuclear  war  had  fostered  a  mind-set  Avithin  SAC  that  nearly  led  to 
disaster. 

Undoubtedly  linked  to  experience  gained  during  the  massive  bombing  formations  of  World  War  11 
historic  American  tactics  employed  against  the  unique  circumstances  of  Vietnam  failed  to  account 
for  conflict  differences.  And  not  surprisingly,  a  review  of  the  1964  version  of  Air  Force  doctrine 
finds  that  it  "focused  upon  the  concepts  of  deterrence  and  flexible  response  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
parity."^'*  In  short,  the  American  Air  Force  applied  inappropriate  doctrine  and  tactics  that  looked 
solely  to  history,  at  the  expense  of  creativity,  for  answers  to  the  air  war  during  Linebacker  Two. 
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SECTION  TWO: 


SHOOTING  THE  GAP:  BALANCING  CREATIVITY  WITH  HISTORY 
You  win  by  understanding  the  feeling  at  the  end  of  your  fingers. 

Rommel 

The  Creative  Side 

Why  Creativity.  In  war  and  peace,  no  element  of  military  leadership  compares  with  the 
importance  of  a  creative  vision.  This  vision  requires  both  an  understanding  of  the  collective 
experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and  the  ability  to  think  creatively  about  the  concerns 
of  the  day  and  of  tomorrow.  It  is  this  vision  that  gave  Rommel  the  feeling  at  the  end  of  his  fingers 
and  prompted  B.H.  Liddell  Hart  to  write:  "[A]  vital  faculty  of  generalship  is  the  power  of 
grasping  instantly  the  picture  of  the  ground  and  the  situation,  of  relating  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  local  to  the  general."^* 

Because  great  military  vision  requires  both  a  broad  understanding  of  experience  ^id  a 
creative  intellect,  it  is  not  common.  Furthermore,  while  the  development  of  a  broad  base  of 
experience  requires  time,  the  development  of  a  creative  mind  requires  both  time  and  training. 

A  creative  mind  has  the  unique  ability  to  accumulate  scraps  of  a  diverse  puzzle  and  make 
the  intuitive  leaps  necessary  to  bridge  inevitable  gaps  of  knowledge ...  an  ability  clearly  critical  to 
decisive  employment  and  relevant  doctrine.  As  Fleet  Marine  Field  Manual  (FMFM)  1  states: 
"(A)  military  decision  is  not  merely  a  mathematical  computation.  Decision  making  requires  both 
the  intuitive  skill  to  recognize  and  analyze  the  essence  of  a  given  problem  and  the  creative  ability 
to  devise  a  practical  solution.  This  ability  is  the  product  of  experience,  education,  intelligence, 
boldness,  perception,  and  character. 
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It  continues:  "(W)e  should  base  our  decision  on  awareness  rather  than  on  mechanical 
habit.  That  is,  we  act  on  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  essential  factors  that  make  each  situation 
unique  instead  of  from  conditioned  response.  Likewise,  Clausewitz  refers  to  an  "indispensable" 
element  of  leadership  as  "an  intellect  that  even  in  the  darkest  hour;  retains  some  glimmerings  of 
the  inner  light  which  leads  to  trudi."^*  Thus,  when  we  return  to  previously  presented  definitions 
of  doctrine,  we  find  a  disturbing  lack  of  forward  looking  perspective  and  an  excessive  focus  on 
history. 

Why  the  Focus  on  History.  This  paradigm  of  "history  focused  doctrine"  developed  for 
three  reasons.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  legitimate  to  presume  the  lessons  of  history  hold  value  for 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  For  example,  when  General  Schwarzkopf  faced  the  Iraqi  military  in 
Desert  Storm,  his  experiences  from  the  Vietnam  War  greatly  influenced  his  preparation  and 
prosecution.  Schwarzkopfs  unrelenting  efforts  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  the  failures  he  encountered 
as  a  field  commander  in  Vietnam  provided  tremendous  insight.  However,  it  was  his  ability  to 
creatively  apply  these  experiences  that  proved  truly  decisive.^^  Second,  it  is  certainly  safer  to 
extrapolate  data  from  a  historical  analysis  than  it  is  to  speculate  freely  about  the  future.  After  all, 
the  willingness  to  step  forward  and  chance  a  singularly  original  opinion  that  may  later  be  proven 
false  beyond  doubt,  holds  significantly  greater  political  risk  than  does  an  opinion  based  in  the 
pages  of  history.  Such  risk  may  stifle  all  but  the  very  bold.  And  third,  there  is  an  overwhelming 
belief  that  historical  material  provides  a  more  accurate  basis  for  doctrine  and  tactics  than  creative 
judgments. 

Because  accurate  assumptions  are  crucial  to  effective  military  employment,  this  third 
assertion  is  particularly  influential.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  particularly  false.  After  all,  military 
history  is  clearly  subject  to  conjecture  and  misinterpretation.  From  the  moment  it  is  recorded, 
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military  history  is  influenced  by  individual  judgments  and  philosophy  in  proportion  to  the 
significance  of  the  event.  Writers  and  readers  alike  apply  unique  biases  and  interpretations  to 
even  the  most  crystal  clear  of  issues. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following  quotations  that  refer  to  the  defense  spending  policies 
of  President  Reagan’s  administration; 

The  Reagan  Pentagon  envisioned  a  total  expenditure  of  2.7  trillion  on  defense  from 
1982  through  1989,  with  a  projected  military  budget  of  nearly  $450  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  . .  .Reagan  sustained  the  largest  buildup  in  peacetime  history, 
which  by  many  measures  exceeded  spending  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 

30 

wars. 


versus 

...  as  a  review  of  gross  national  product  (GNP)  and  national  defense  spending 
indicates,  defense  spending  in  the  Reagan-Bush  era  fell  well  within  historical 
patterns  established  in  previous  administrations  and,  in  fact,  was  less  than  many. . . 

(A)s  a  percentage  of  GNP,  it  averaged  far  lower  than  the  1960s,  before  Vietnam 
became  a  serious  concern,  and  significantly  lower  than  the  peak  years  of  the 
Vietnam  War.^^ 

With  such  diverse  perspectives  regarding  easily  verifiable  statistical  data,  is  it  any  wonder  we  have 
difficulty  relying  on  history  alone  to  produce  functional  doctrine  and  tactics?  Did  the  President, 
as  some  assert,  spend  the  Soviet  Union  into  oblivion  and  end  the  "Cold  War"  with  aggressive 
defense  programs,  or  was  there  a  more  important  cause  for  the  Soviet  demise?  And  today,  should 
we  deal  with  North  Korean  nuclear  proliferation  by  building  a  regional  defense  posture  designed 
to  bury  their  struggling  economy  in  deficit  spending,  or  should  we  seek  another  path.  If  we  rely 
on  history  alone  for  the  answer,  it  may  simply  depend  on  the  books  that  have  been  read. 
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A  Balanced  Approach 

A  Simple  Model.  Again,  this  is  not  to  say  a  knowledge  of  history  is  unimportant  in  the 
development  of  doctrine  and  tactics.  On  the  contrary,  history,  accurately  recorded,  like 
experience  accurately  perceived,  is  undeniably  critical.  But  truly  effective  doctrine  and  subsequent 
tactics  are  derived  as  much  from  an  imaginative  and  creative  mind  with  a  vision  of  the  future  as 
they  are  from  a  study  of  the  past.  Therefore  I  offer  the  following  model: 


BALANCED  DOCTRINE 

PRAGMATIC  DOCTRINE  ^  IDEALISTIC  DOCTRINE 

\  / 


In  this  model,  doctrine  is  balanced  between  the  foggy  idealism  of  a  purely  imaginative 
perspective  and  the  simplistic  pragmatism  of  a  purely  historical  perspective.  The  result  is  doctrine 
which  integrates  the  lessons  of  military  history  with  the  creative  vision  necessary  to  be  credible  in 
tomorrow’s  war. 
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Examples  of  this  integrated  orientation  are  at  least  occasionally  applied  in  the  field.  For 
example,  at  the  strategic  level,  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  emphasized  the  need  for 
visionary  approaches  to  our  defense  posture  and  cited  President  Reagan’s  "Star  Wars"  missile 
defense  system  as  a  product  of  such  thought.  Likewise,  some  argue  that  the  application  of  stealth 
technology  and  "stand  off  weapons  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  represent  visionary 
operational  doctrine  without  historical  precedent.  And  at  the  tactical  level,  one  commander  in  the 
Gulf  War  recently  explained  that  he  hired  "an  extremely  bright  Captain"  to  do  nothing  but  think 
ahead  and  anticipate  problems  in  Desert  Storm  logistics  before  they  materialized. 

Thus,  the  point  is  not  so  much  that  we  fail  to  exploit  pockets  of  creativity  and  imagination; 
it  is  that  we  fail  to  institutionalize  an  emphasis  on  vision  by  instructing  techniques  designed  to 
foster  creativity  and  imagination  in  our  officers  and  NCOs.  As  a  result,  we  continue  to  find 
preventable  examples  of  less  effective,  "pragmatic  doctrine"  and  tactics,  which  lack  the  creative 
punch  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

An  Urgent  Issue.  A  creative  balance  is  becoming  more  critical  with  each  passing  day.  As 
history  points  out,  the  tools  of  warfare  Napoleon  employed  varied  little  from  those  employed 
hundreds  of  years  earlier;  yet,  the  tools  employed  during  Desert  Storm  varied  dramatically  from 
those  of  Vietnam.  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  stealth  fighters,  and  information  warfare  are  the 
tools  of  war  in  what  Toffler  referred  to  as  the  "Third  Wave  Society. What  we  believe  to  be 
true  about  "the  best  way  to  conduct  military  affairs"  will  be  bombarded  by  changing  technology, 
environment,  economics,  international  law,  politics,  and  a  host  of  other  forces  demanding 
immediate  attention.  Unless  we  force  ourselves  to  continually  seek  creative  and  imaginative 
efficiencies,  we  may  find  ourselves  overtaken  by  the  past. 
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For  a  number  of  social,  political,  and  technological  reasons,  the  United  States  is  far  less 
likely  today,  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  to  engage  in  a  protracted  conflict.  No  longer  will 
American  planners  have  the  luxury  of  a  long-term  war  that  provides  opportunities  for  doctrine  to 
be  adapted  to  battlefield  results.  Instead,  more  often,  we  will  face  short  term  conflicts  that  favor  a 
"balanced  doctrine,"  one  that  produces  a  force  best  trained,  organized,  and  equipped  to 
immeHiatelv  meet  the  anticipated  threat.  Therefore,  forethought  designed  to  balance  our  doctrine 
and  operations  with  creative  approaches  designed  to  fit  unique  circumstances  will  dramatically 
enhance  the  prospect  for  success  in  a  short  war. 

How  Much  Vision? 

Practically  speaking,  few  at  this  point  would  argue  with  the  premise  that  a  balanced 
approach  to  doctrine  and  tactics-balanced  between  the  lessons  of  history  and  a  creative  vision  of 
the  future-lacks  credibility.  Yet,  again  practically  speaking,  a  crucial  consideration  must  be:  how 
distant  should  a  creative  vision  carry  forward.  After  all,  a  view  of  the  year  2050  may  bear  little 
relevance  to  the  military  of  1995.^^  Furthermore,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  isolate 
specific  situations  or  even  broad  categories  of  situations  within  a  specific  formula  designed  to 
produce  the  "correct  amount  of  creativity."  Therefore,  I  offer  the  following  as  a  simple  model  of 
perspective  on  the  level  of  creative  vision  and  knowledge  of  history  required  in  military  officers 
and  NCOs. 
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Figure  3 

This  model  describes  the  relationship  between  the  need  for  knowledge  of  military  history, 
the  depth  of  creative  vision  required,  and  the  level  of  leadership  responsibilities  carried  by  specific 
NCOS  and  officers.  For  example,  using  this  model,  one  might  expect  limited  knowledge  of 
history  to  be  balanced  with  limited  depth  of  vision  in  our  young  NCO’s  and  company  grade 
officers.  However,  as  officers  and  NCOs  move  higher  in  leadership  and  responsibility,  it  becomes 
critical  for  them  to  take  a  broader  view  of  history’s  lessons  and  balance  this  perspective  with  a 
more  long  term  and  broad  view  of  the  future.  And  although  this  does  not  answer  the  specific 
question  of  how  much  vision  is  appropriate  to  a  given  circumstance,  it  does  provide  a  general 
frame  of  reference. 

So  the  question  remains,  how  do  we  foster  creativity,  imagination,  and 
the  proper  balance  of  historical  knowledge  in  our  young  officers  and  NCOs  so  that  they  gain  the 
perspective  necessary  to  be  effective  senior  leaders?  The  next  section  addresses  this  issue. 
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SECTION  THREE 


DEVELOPING  A  CREATIVE  CULTURE 

Innovation  requires  an  organization  specifically  designed  for  the  purpose,  that  is, 

such  an  organization’s  structure,  processes,  rewards,  and  people  must  be  combined 

in  a  special  way  to  create  an  innovating  organization. 

Jay  R.  Galbraith 

Section  One  emphasized  the  premise  that  "historically  focused"  doctrine  and  tactics  have 
not  served  American  soldiers  particularly  well.  Section  Two  provided  an  alternative,  offering  the 
argument  that  doctrine  and  tactics  should  be  based  on  a  balance  between  the  lessons  of  history 
and  creative  vision.  This  section  addresses  the  practicality  of  a  balanced  approach,  beginning  with 
a  series  of  definitions  for  creativity  and  concluding  with  a  discussion  of  methods  to  increase 
creative  thought  in  the  military. 

Creativity  Defined 

As  with  other  terms,  creativity  is  difficult  to  clearly  define.  One  author  cites  the  definition 
of  researcher  John  C.  Flanagan,  who  claims  creativity  is  the  act  of  "evoking  something  new  into 
being."  According  to  Flanagan,  "[T]he  emphasis  is  on  the  newness  and  lack  of  previous  existence 
of  the  idea  or  product.  Another  claims  creativity  is  the  development  of  "novel  ideas  that 
transcend  generative  rules."^^  Still  a  third  author  defines  creativity  as  "making  and  communicating 
meaningful  new  connections— 

•  to  help  us  think  of  many  possibilities; 

•  to  help  us  think  and  experience  in  varied  ways  and  using  different  points  of  view; 

•  to  help  us  think  of  new  and  unusual  possibilities; 

•  to  guide  us  in  generating  and  selecting  alternatives." 
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However,  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  clear  of  all  definitions  may  be  found  in  Army  Field 
Manual  22-103  which  calls  creativity  "the  ability  to  find  workable,  original,  and  novel  solutions  to 
problems."^’ 

Learning  to  Think  Creatively 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  argument  that  we  need  to  develop  more  creative  military 
thinkers  must  be  practical.. .and  to  be  practical,  there  must  be  an  effective  means  to  stimulate 
creative  military  thought,  just  as  we  stimulate  the  study  of  military  history.  In  truth,  this  means 
there  must  be  a  way  to  construct  a  creative  military  culture  such  that  unique  and  effective 
approaches  to  tough  problems  are  sought. 

But  if  creativity  is  an  "act ...  of  creation,"  or  an  "ability  ...  to  make  and  communicate 
meaningful  new  connections,"  can  it  be  taught  as  a  skill  or  is  it  simply  innate?  Here  again,  there  is 
debate. 

For  example: 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  types  of  people:  a  small  fraction  which  is  truly 
creative,  a  larger  number  who  may  or  may  not  be  creative  depending  on 
opportunities  and  their  work  environments,  and  the  majority  who  rarely  have  a 
creative  thought-and  who  seek  strongly  to  neither  adapt  nor  innovate  but  to 
perpetuate  the  status  quo.^* 

Still  others  have  researched  the  possibility  that  certain  characteristics  of  personality  produce  a 
creative  nature.  In  these  instances, 

[T]he  major  empirical  methodologies  [involved]  utilizing  readily  identified 
"creators"  and  attempting  to  distill  their  attributes.  The  end  products  of  these 
investigations  are  lists  and  tests  of  characteristics  and  traits  that  have  something  to 
do  with  being  creative.^^ 

Yet,  recent  psychological  studies  support  premise  that  benefits  may  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  techniques  to  improve  and  enhance  creativity.  Thus,  the  idea  that  people  fall  into 
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specific  categories,  or  possess  fundamental  characteristics  that  make  creativity  training  of  little 

value,  is  contrary  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence. 

Neither  educational  nor  organizational  psychology  really  needs  any  more  master’s 
theses  or  doctoral  dissertations  on  the  simple  question:  can  we,  through  some 
deliberate  instructional  or  training  program,  enhance  peoples  performance  on  some 
specified  measure  of  creativity?  The  answer,  unequivocally  is,  if  you  devise  and 
carry  out  a  reasonable  treatment,  and  chose  variables  carefully  to  represent  a 
realistic  operational  definition  of  creativity,  yes,  you  can  enhance  subjects 
performance  significantly.  Research  supporting  this  assertion  has  accumulated 
very  extensively  (e.g..  Fames,  1987;  Torrence,  1972,  1987;  Van  Gundy,  1987).'*” 

The  Training  Issue 

All  of  us  who  know  the  air  as  a  profession  have  long  been  conscious  of  the 
compelling  need  for  time-time  free  from  other  duties;  time  to  study;  time  to  think 
into  the  future.  We  want  to  see  the  world  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it  will  be  in  five 
years’  time  or  a  decade.^^ 

Although  General  Spaatz  was  referring  primarily  to  time  spent  in  professional  military 
education,  this  thinking  may  also  be  applied  to  other  militaiy  training  as  well.  However,  the 
assertion  that  time  and  opportunity  are  the  most  important  requirements  for  creative  thought,  is 
fundamentally  flawed.  Certainly,  the  opportunity  for  reflection  regarding  issues  of  importance  is 
critical  to  thinking  creatively  about  their  solutions.  But  opportunities  are  simply  lost  without  the 
application  of  a  specific  creative  process  and  a  concerted  effort.  Only  if  individuals  have  been 
properly  schooled  in  creative  techniques  will  they  take  full  advantage  of  opportunities  for  creative 
thought.  Thus,  the  key  is  not  in  providing  time  for  creative  thought,  so  much  as  it  is  in  providing 
training  designed  to  stimulate  creative  thought  within  available  time.  Only  by  providing  necessary 
training,  will  we  develop  the  type  of  creative  culture  so  necessary  to  meet  tomorrow’s  challenges. 

As  may  be  expected,  this  realization  is  not  new.  For  example,  in  one  1984 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  study,  a  call  was  made  "for  Defense  Service 
Schools  and  other  training  institutions  [to]  establish  instruction  in  defense  creativity  and 
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innovation  and  [have  them]  create  educational  environments  that  encourage  innovation  as 
well  as  adaption."'*^ 

Toward  a  Culture.  Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  at  stimulating  military  genius  and 
creativity  may  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  German  General  Staff  Corps,  created  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  This  corps,  developed  in  response  to  the  marginal  performance  of 
monarchs  as  commanders-in-chief,  "permitted  the  aristocracy  to  maintain  its  position,  while 
professional  military  men  could  count  on  each  noble  having  his  own  military  genius  whispering  in 
his  ear."^^ 


In  developing  this  corps,  emphasis  was  placed  on  competition  and  evaluation  as  a  means 
to  identify  individual  officers  with  the  creative  genius  appropriate  for  promotion.  An  example  of 
the  process  follows; 

...  a  tactical  problem  would  be  presented  by  the  training  officer  who  would 
answer  any  questions  about  it .  .  .  each  of  the  students  were  expected  to  have  a 
"workable"  answer  within  two  minutes.  The  instructor  would  listen,  then  pick  one 
[student]  as  "gruppenfeuher"  and  have  the  class  act  out  the  proposed  tactics 
immediately.  Criticism  was  both  harsh  and  freely  made  by  both  the  instructors  and 
the  [student’s]  peers.  However,  one  element  was  seldom  criticized.  A  student 
was  almost  never  chastised  for  the  exhibition  of  elan.  Furthermore,  quick 
decisions,  even  if  wrong,  were  constantly  encouraged.'*'* 

In  the  hundred  or  so  years  that  followed,  this  process  gradually  evolved  into  the  German 

War  College,  ultimately  responsible  for  training  much  of  the  Nazi  staff  that  would  prove  so 

capable  during  World  War  II.  According  to  one  student,  requirements  for  graduation  included; 

. .  .  general  intellectual  capacity,  quick  comprehension,  ability  to  think  logically  and 
correctly,  quickness  in  decision  making,  an  eye  for  the  essentials  and  for  the  big 
picture,  the  ability  to  become  creatively  active  himself  and  not  remain  glued  to 
what  had  already  been  spelled  out.'*^ 

Furthermore,  "[0]ne  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  creative  process  was 
provided  by  Wallas  (1926).  He  described  four  stages  of  this  process  including; 
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preparation,  incubation,  illumination,  and  verification."  Even  a  surface  level  understanding 
of  this  process  may  help  stimulate  creative  thought. 

In  addition,  more  modem  examples  of  efforts  to  develop  creative  thought  may  be  found  in 
the  hundreds  of  training  programs  currently  in  place  in  schools  and  business.  For  example,  the 
following  process  is  just  one  of  many  that  has  proven  effective  in  developing  creative  thought. 

•  Mess-Finding:  Involves  probing  interests,  experiences,  or  concerns  to 
consider  a  number  of  general  topics  as  possible  starting  points  for  creative 
exercise. 

•  Data-Finding:  Involves  gathering  all  available  information,  knowledge, 
facts,  and  feelings  about  the  general  topic  being  considered. 

•  Problem-Finding;  Involves  stretching  the  imagination  to  develop  multiple 
statements  of  the  problem. 

•  Idea-Finding:  Involves  searching  for  as  many  solutions  to  identified 
problems  as  possible. 

•  Solution-Finding;  Involves  selection  of  criteria  for  determining  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  possible  ideas. 

•  Acceptance-Finding:  Involves  developing  techniques  to  ensure  promising 
solutions  are  implemented.'*^ 

Obviously,  the  creative  problem  solving  process  is  significantly  more  complex  than  the 

above  short  summary  implies;  however,  conceptually  this  approach  provides  a  unique  stmcture 

through  which  creativity  in  an  organization  may  be  encouraged. 

Yet  their  clearly  remains  room  to  apply  this  or  other  approaches  more  effectively 

in  American  military  training.  In  the  words  of  General  Fuller: 

When  we  study  the  lives  of  great  captains,  and  not  merely  their  victories  and 
defeats,  what  do  we  discover?  That  the  mainspring  within  them  was  originality, 
outwardly  expressing  itself  in  unexpected  actions.  It  is  in  the  mental  past  in  which 
most  battles  are  lost,  and  lost  conventionally,  and  our  system  teaches  us  how  to 
lose  them,  because  in  the  schoolroom  it  will  not  transcend  the  conventional.  The 
soldier  who  thinks  ahead  is  considered,  to  put  it  bluntly,  a  damned  nuisance.'*’ 

While  I  do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  General  Fuller,  I  must  confess  that  his  concern  over  the 

lack  of  emphasis  on  creative  thinking  in  military  education  is  still  applicable.  Admittedly,  a  post- 
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Vietnam  War  commitment  to  training  and  tactics  reform  produced  some  impressive 
improvements.  For  example,  the  Air  Force’s  Fighter  Weapons  School,  counterpart  to  the  Navy’s 
"Top  Gun;"  the  Army’s  National  Training  Center,  the  Marine  Corps  land-warfare  desert  training 
center  and  the  Marine  Crops  Air  Ground  Combat  Center  all  provide  soldiers  with  a  mechanism 
for  progressive  thought.'** 

Yet,  even  these  schools  continue  to  focus  more  on  the  immediate  threat,  the  immediate 
solution,  and  the  near  term  issue.  Furthermore,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  technical  and 
professional  military  training  programs  that  never  address  the  question  of  tomorrow’s 
environment  and  the  need  for  creative  and  innovative  ideas. 

Such  an  emphasis  on  creativity  is  precisely  what  is  needed  to  provide  officers  and  NCOs  with  the 
tools  to  balance  our  doctrine  and  tactics  with  our  current  emphasis  on  history. 

Some  may  argue  that  there  is  no  guarantee  any  training  program  will  produce  a  better 
decision.  Furthermore,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  quite  a  leap  to  propose  that  the  doctrine  and 
tactics  of  Burnside,  Lee,  or  Linebacker  Two  bombing  planners  would  have  changed  significantly 
had  such  creative  techniques  been  part  of  their  second  nature-part  of  a  creative  military  culture. 
However,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  just  as  great  as  a  leap  to  propose  that  the  actions  of  Burnside, 
Lee,  or  Linebacker  Two  planners  would  have  been  significantly  more  disastrous  had  they 
balanced  their  historical  perspective  with  creative  vision. 

Still  others  may  argue  that  the  development  of  a  creative  culture  is  too  difficult  to 
accomplish.  However,  I  counter  that  many  of  the  tools  necessary  to  construct  a  creative  culture 
already  exist  in  the  military.  Admittedly  some  may  need  to  be  refined  and  others  completely 
overhauled,  yet  the  foundation  is  clearly  in  place.  Take,  for  example,  current  "quality  leadership" 
programs. 
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Although  the  services  have  varying  commitments  to  the  integration  of  quality  leadership 

principles,  each  has  at  least  a  basic  program,  which  could  easily  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  a 

creative  training  effort.  In  fact,  current  quality  programs  already  contain  the  basis  for  stimulating 

creativity  but  require  more  emphasis  in  this  area.  Consider  the  following: 

Quality  Air  Force  is  a  leadership  commitment  and  operating  style  that  inspires 
trust,  teamwork,  and  continuous  improvement  everywhere  in  the  Air  Force.'*® 

An  emphasis  on  continuous  improvement,  brainstorming,  professional  competence,  and  the 

generation  of  new  ideas  and  concepts  by  "empowered  people"  are  all  part  of  the  quality  approach- 

-yet  there  is  little  emphasis  on  teaching  the  creative  process.  Thus,  I  propose  the  following: 

RECOMMENDATION:  Quality  programs,  coupled  with  professional  military 
education,  be  improved  to  emphasize  techniques  to  develop,  integrate,  and 
implement  creative  thought  so  that  the  term  "Quality  Culture"  becomes 
synonymous  with  "Creative  Culture."^® 

By  focusing  on  the  training  of  our  people  and  their  creative  potential,  we  will  help  ensure  success 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

BUREAUCRACY  AND  CREATIVITY 

The  Great  Wall.  Of  all  the  things  that  tend  to  block  creativity  in  the  military,  perhaps  the 
most  monohthic  and  all  encompassing  is  "the  great  wall"  of  our  bureaucratic  structure.  The 
tendency  to  rely  on  top-down  directives,  strict  lines  of  command,  excessive  paperwork,  vast 
volumes  of  rules  and  policy,  and  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  all  stifle  creativity  in  a 
organization.  As  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  said  when  confronted  with  the  20  tons  of  paper  and  file 
cabinets  aboard  tiie  Navy’s  newest  frigates:  "I  find  it  mind  boggling.  We  do  not  shoot  paper  at 
the  enemy. 
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Although  significant  differences  between  effective  military  and  corporate  structures  exists, 
it  is  valid  to  assume  that  many  lessons  from  business  may  be  applicable  to  the  military.  After  all, 
much  of  the  process  by  which  the  Department  of  Defense  manages  budgets,  allocates  resources, 
and  procures  equipment  today  is  rooted  in  the  business-oriented  revolution  of  the  McNamara  era. 
As  early  as  1982,  Tom  Peters  and  Robert  Waterman,  Jr.,  wrote  of  the  need  for  a  lean  staff, 
a  flat  organization  with  little  middle  management,  and  three  pillars  of  an  effective  organization 
that  included  a  willingness  for  "habit  breaking."*^  Such  an  approach  might  help,  it  was  argued, 
keep  an  organization  vibrant  an  flourishing  in  an  environment  of  change.  Peters  later  outlined  a 
"practical  agenda"  for  bureaucratic  waste  cutting  that  contains  the  following  basic  tenants.  First, 
limit  the  size  and  number  of  reports,  eliminate  memos,  and  rely  on  personal  contact  instead. 
Second,  root  out  and  eliminate  unnecessary  and  irritating  rules  and  regulations.  Third,  cut 
procedures  and  rules  in  half  every  year.  Forth,  treat  people  with  respect  and  dignity.  And  fifth, 
create  a  clean  and  physically  appealing  work  environment.*^ 

Likewise,  researcher  Brian  C.Twiss  in  1974  identified  creative  organizations  as  ones  that 
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individual  challenges  are  provided  on  specific  undertakings,  realistic  goal  setting  is 
accomplished  by  management,  immediate  feedback  is  provided  for  good  and  bad 
performance,  a  reward  system  is  in  place  to  encourage  and  recognize  creativity, 
openness  and  tolerance  of  conflict  is  present,  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  between 
specialties  is  encouraged,  job  enlargement  is  present  in  that  individuals  follow  an 
idea  from  conception  to  practical  realization,  emphasis  is  on  involvement  rather 
than  immediate  satisfaction,  organizational  boundaries  are  porous,  and  diversity 
rather  than  conformity  is  encouraged.*'* 

Management  specialist,  Peter  Drucker,  takes  a  different  but  complimentary  tact,  when  he 

asserts  that  the  real  key  to  creativity  in  an  organization  rests  in  the 

. . .  top  management  and  especially  the  chief  executive  officer.  It  is  not  what  he 
does  that  matters  so  much.  It  is  primarily  his  attitude.  The  chief  executive 
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who... forces  himself  into  the  right  positive  attitude  towards  ideas  for  the  new  and 
different  will  create,  through  his  organization,  the  attitude  and  the  receptivity  that 
makes  innovation  possible.^^ 

And,  although  each  of  these  tenets  have  many  other  potential  benefits,  they  clearly  focus 
on  providing  opportunity  for  individual  creativity  and  judgment  as  the  best  means  by  which  to 
execute  the  mission. 

An  example  of  success  with  this  type  of  approach  may  be  found  in  Carr  and  Littman’s 
"Excellence  in  Government."  Discussing  the  need  to  reduce  "red  tape,"  they  explain  that  "[T]he 
Forest  Service  found  that  lifting  bureaucratic  burdens  freed  staff  to  spend  more  time  'on  the 
ground.'  New  projects  developed,  customer  service  improved,  and  the  culture  now  reflects  an 
ethic  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  employee."^® 

In  the  Air  Force,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  other  services,  there  are  some  positive  signs. 

The  initiatives  of  former  Chief  of  Staff,  General  McPeak-in  cutting  regulations  and  rules-in 

reducing  the  size  of  staffs-at  pushing  responsibility  to  the  lowest  possible  echelon-cutting  middle 

management  and  organizational  layers-all  fit  Peter’s  agenda.  Yet,  more  remains  to  be  done  if  we 

truly  expect  to  be  the  dominant  military  force  in  the  next  century.  Only  by  continuing  with  these 

initiatives  and  expanding  them  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense,  will  we  have  a  chance  at 

truly  unlocking  the  creative  genius  within  our  human  resources. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  issues,  one  author  proposed  the  following: 

Defense  managers  (especially  those  in  R&D  and  planning)  should  act  quickly  and 
effectively  to  create  organizational  climates  that  foster  creativity  and  innovation. 

There  should  be  incentives  to  encourage  and  reward  creative  work.  Defense 
managers  should  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for  more  creative  and  innovative 
efforts  in  defense  planning,  doctrine  and  force  structure  determination  as  well  as 
technology  development.  And  they  should  appreciate  better  the  inherent  inertia  to 
perpetuate  the  status  quo. 
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Defense  managers  should  reexamine  organizational  structures  while  keeping  in 
mind  that  bigger  is  probably  not  better.  The  trend  should  be  toward  more 
autonomous,  decentralized  units  with  improved  and  stronger  coupling  and  better 
transition  mechanisms  with  other  organizations.  The  art  and  science  of  designing 
innovating  organizations  should  be  widely  studied.^’ 

I  agree  and  propose  the  following: 

RECOMMENDATION:  Efforts  to  cut  regulatory  guidance,  staff,  and  middle 
management,  as  well  as  push  responsibility  and  authority  to  the  lowest  possible 
level  should  be  expanded  and  endorsed  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Such  an  effort,  coupled  with  appropriate  training,  will  produce  precisely  the  balance  between  our 

knowledge  of  history  and  our  vision  of  the  future  necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 
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CONCLUSION 


This  paper  discussed  the  need  for  creativity,  imagination,  and  vision  in  the  military.  It  was 
separated  into  three  sections,  each  designed  to  support  the  premise  that  doctrine  and  tactics 
should  and  must  be  balanced  between  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  creative  vision  of  officers  and 
NCOS.  Section  One  defined  key  terms  and  provided  examples  of  "history  focused"  doctrine  that 
evolved  into  poor  tactical  application  on  the  battlefield.  The  consequences  of  these  examples 
collectively  were  the  deaths  of  thousands.  Section  Two  offered  an  alternative  to  "history 
focused"  doctrine.  It  emphasized  the  need  for  creative  thought ...  for  a  vision  in  doctrinal 
development  and  employment.  Section  Three  described  creativity  and  military  genius,  and  offered 
two  examples  of  techniques  to  stimulate  creative  thinking.  Furthermore,  this  chapter  emphasized 
the  need  to  foster  creative  thinking  in  our  human  resources  and  to  break  down  bureaucratic 
barriers  that  tend  to  restrict  imagination. 

In  closing,  I  offer  the  following  brief  manipulation  of  history  for  consideration: 
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General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
Commander-in-Chief 


Department  of  War 
Washington,  DC 
14  December  1862 


Sir: 


On  behalf  of  the  President  and  a  grateful  nation,  please  accept  congratulations  on  your 
stunning  victory  at  Fredricksburg. 

President  Lincoln  and  I  just  completed  review  of  yesterday’s  events  in  Virginia. 
Undoubtedly,  preliminary  descriptions  of  maneuvers  and  tactics  employed  by  soldiers  in  your 
command  cannot  do  true  justice  to  the  circumstances.  Yet,  even  brief  review  gives  us  trust  we 
have  found  the  proper  general  to  carry  the  burden  of  our  great  cause. 

Your  decision  to  hold  the  enemy  with  deception  while  maneuvering  to  flank  and  pursue 
was  brilliant.  Never  before  have  we  seen  such  an  example  of  battlefield  vision.  Your  willingness 
to  depart  from  past  lessons  when  faced  with  circumstances  unique  to  the  field  you  faced  gives  us 
great  hope  for  a  swift  Union  victory. 

Again,  the  President  and  I  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations.  Your  success  at 
Fredricksburg  will  serve  as  an  example  for  generals  of  the  field  for  years  to  come. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  Stanton 
Secretary  of  War 
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